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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  WORK 
WITH  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES  IN 

LOW  RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


Background  Studies 


In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  present  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween the  Extension  Service  and  federally  aided  low- rent  housing  proj- 
ects, a  survey  was  made  of  the  1962  annual  reports  of  Project  V  from 
31  States  (the  number  available  up  to  April  19,  1963).  In  addition, 
conferences  were  held  with  staff  members  of  the  Divisions  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Extension  Research  and  Training,  who  made  pertinent  mate- 
rial available  from  their  files. 

These  benchmark  studies  are  now  underway: 

.  One  benchmark  study  was  made  in  a  low- income  housing  project  in 
Boston,  Mass.  The  project  houees  507  families.  A  sample  of  1C4  was 
interviewed.  The  information  obtained  has  served  to  guide  the  pro* 
gram  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  by  a  home  demonstration  agent, 
She  was  employed  to  work  with  a  team  of  three  other  persons  in  the  proj- 
ect— a  youth  worker  and  two  social  service  workers.  This  experimen- 
tal project  is  financed  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice to  determine  how  effective  such  work  can  be  with  low- income  fam- 
ilies living  in  housing  projects  and  what  methods  are  most  effective. 

.  A  second  study  is  underway  in  Texas.  This  work  is  being  carried  on 
in  an  area  which  includes  a  public  housing  project,  but  it  is  not  lim- 
ited to  public  housing  nor  to  low- income  families  specifically.  The 
major  purpose  is  to  determine  methods  which  effectively  reach  the 
Spanish-American  population. 

.  A  schedule  has  been  prepared  and  a  study  will  be  made  in  a  low- income 
area  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  a  home  demonstration  agent  has  been 
placed. 


Programs  of  work  hare  been  set  up  to  cover  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
in  each  locality.  Studies  will  be  made  in  all  of  these  areas  at  a 
later  date  to  evaluate  the  work  done  and  the  methods  used. 

Reports  of  Extension  cooperation  with  public  housing  projects  were 
found  for  19  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  projects  seem  to  have  been  tentative  or 
exploratory  in  nature.  Educational  work  with  families  in  housing 
units  involved  cooperation  with  many  other  agencies,  both  governmen- 
tal and  volunteer.  At  the  present  time,  lines  are  not  clearly  drawn. 
Tentative  arrangements  are  being  formulated  in  several  States. 

What  States  Are  Doing 

Alabama 

In  Drew  Court  of  the  Sylacauga  Housing  Authority,  a  home  demonstration 
club  was  organized  in  1958  and  meets  monthly.  This  is  a  very  active 
group. 

In  Sylavon  Court,  a  club  was  organized  in  October  1955  and  met  monthly 
until  the  latter  part  of  i960.  At  that  time  the  club  was  disbanded 
due  to  the  gni^n  number  of  people  in  attendance.  This  project  is 
occupied  approximately  60  percent  by  elderly  tenants,  which  accounted 
for  the  gradual  decline  in  interest  and  attendance  at  the  meetings. 

Birmingham — The  Jefferson  County  home  agent  and  assistant  home  agent 
met  with  five  officials  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Housing  Authority  in 
March  19&3*  Before  the  meeting,  the  agents  were  given  a  tour  of  the 
project,  including  two  apartment  units  representative  of  the  entire 
village.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  acquaint  the  agents  with 
the  Public  Housing  Authority  in  Birmingham  and  to  set  up  tentative 
plans  for  working  with  the  residents.  A  demonstration  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  the  Marks  Village  project  group  on  March  29*  A  question- 
naire to  learn  the  needs  of  the  people  would  be  distributed.  The  re- 
sults of  this  first  meeting  would  then  be  the  determining  factor  in 
planning  later  work.  The  officials  were  invited  to  send  representa- 
tives to  home  demonstration  leadership  schools. 

The  agents  presented  a  demonstration  on  "mealtime  made  easy"  to  15 
homemakers  at  the  Marks  Village  meeting.  Posters,  charts,  and  food 


models  were  used  to  point  out  basic  information  on  planning  meals  and 
the  importance  of  including  the  basic  four  in  the  diet.  The  home- 
makers  were  most  responsive  to  the  demonstration  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions. Printed  material,  entitled  "A  Guide  to  Good  Eating,"  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  homemakers  expressed  their 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  demonstration.  Similar  meetings  will 
be  conducted  at  other  housing  units  throughout  the  county. 

In  addition  to  the  home  demonstration  club  leaders  attending  the  leader- 
ship school,  four  leaders  representing  the  Birmingham  Public  lousing 
Authority  were  present  to  receive  the  information.  It  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  home  agents  and  the  housing  authority  supervisory  per- 
sonnel to  have  leaders  from  these  groups  attend  Extension  training  ses- 
sions in  homemaking,  and  in  turn  carry  the  information  to  groups  and 
individuals  in  the  housing  projects. 

Cleburne  County — The  home  demonstration  agent  in  Cleburne  County  has 
been  working  with  the  director  of  the  public  housing  project  in  Heflin 
for  the  past  5  years  in  an  effort  to  give  families  in  this  housing  unit 
information  they  need.  The  home  agent  and  the  public  housing  authority 
director  had  conferences  to  plan  and  evaluate  the  meetings. 

The  home  agent  has  helped  individuals  in  the  housing  project  with  prob- 
lems such  as:  selecting  patterns,  construction  details  of  sewing, 
adjusting  sewing  machines,  and  preservation  of  foods.  On  April  12,  1963 , 
she  gave  a  demonstration  on  "Foods  For  Older  People"  for  the  people 
living  in  the  project.  Thirty- four  residents  between  60  and  65  years 
of  age,  including  eight  men,  attended.  The  information  seemed  to  be 
very  helpful  to  the  group  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  meeting. 

The  home  agent  held  three  meetings  in  the  white  public  housing  units. 
Ten  of  the  2k   tenants  attended.  Information  was  given  on  care  of 
asphalt  tile,  cleaners  to  use,  waxes,  buffing,  etc.  This  information 
will  be  given  to  the  ten  Negro  public  housing  tenants  in  April,  and  in 
May  both  whites  and  Negroes  will  have  demonstrations  on  cleaning  stoves 
and  refrigerators. 

Arkansas 

A  home  agent  has  been  working  with  Negro  families  in  the  Little  Rock 
and  North  Little  Rock  housing  authorities  for  over  a  year.  She  has 
made  home  visits  to  advise  homemakers  on  the  management  and  care  of 
appliances  and  small  home  equipment.  She  has  also  held  small  group 
meetings  to  give  instruction  on  many  homemaking  problems,  such  as 
clothing,  storage,  laundry,  planning  and  serving  meals,  care  of  home 
grounds  and  flowers,  and  home  care  of  the  sick. 


In  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Little  Rock  housing  authority 
and  other  organizations,  the  decision  vas  made  to  form  a  statewide 
Committee  of  all  agencies  concerned  to  work  on  problems  in  housing. 
C.  A.  Vines,  Director  of  Extension,  asked  Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Jordan,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  to  represent  the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice. 

The  committee' 8  first  undertaking  was  to  compile  a  list  of  what  each 
organization  might  contribute  to  the  building,  arrangement,  home  man- 
agement, family  relations,  consumer  buying,  and  child  care.  (For  the 
Extension  list,  see  Appendix  A. ) 

It  was  also  decided  to  establish  a  pilot  demonstration  project.  The 
pilot  project  is  expected  to  determine  the  pattern  of  operation.  The 
City  of  Camden  was  finally  chosen.  It  is  a  medium- sized  city  with 
some  organized  social  service  agencies.  Although  not  in  the  geographic 
center  of  the  State,  it  is  readily  accessible  to  most  of  the  towns 
and  cities  having  housing  authorities.  The  Camden  Housing  Authority 
has  a  far-seeing,  progressive  administration  which  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  improve  the  situation  of  its  tenant  families. 

The  Camden  Housing  Authority  accepted  the  challenge  and  volunteered 
to  serve  as  the  pilot  project  city. 

This  pilot  project  will  establish  the  results  that  can  be  obtained 
in  an  area  served  by  a  local  housing  authority.  Ultimately  the  re- 
sults will  be  used  to  extend  these  services  to  other  cities. 

The  Camden  project  in  Ouaichita  County  includes  180  Negro  units  south 
of  town,  80  white  units  north  of  town,  and  20  white  units  for  the 
elderly  north  of  town. 

A  news  article  published  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  April  8,  19&3;  dis~ 
cussed  the  Camden  project  at  some  length.  Excerpts  from  that  article 
follow: 

"Miss  Emily  Dalrymple  of  Dallas,  community  facilities  officer  for  an 
eight-State  area  for  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  suggested  that 
communities  embarking  on  public  housing  units  would  do  well  to  have 
home  economists  go  over  the  designs  for  rooms  and  installations  before 
they  give  architectural  plans  a  final  approval  for  construction.  She 
spoke  to  the  final  session  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Arkansas 
Home  Economics  Association  in  Hotel  Marion  Saturday.  .  .  . 

She  said  that  those  moving  into  public  housing  present  a  diversity  of 
service  needs  "all  the  way  from  a  need  for  youth  organization  and  fam- 
ily living  service  to  the  specialised  needs  of  senior  citizens." 


She  pointed  out  that  those  living  in  public  housing  developments  are 
usually  in  lover  income  groups  and  that  "courses  in  money  management 
might  be  very  helpful . " .  .  . 

She  said  that  a  home  economist  in  Arkansas  had  helped  one  housing 
agency  save  about  $500  a  unit  because  of  practical  suggestions  the 
home  economist  (Miss  Evelyn  Seversen,  Extension  Specialist,  Arkansas) 
made  on  a  development. 

"For  example,  she  found  that  all  of  the  kitchens  in  the  development 
vere  planned  for  left-handed  people,"  she  said.  "And  she  also  found 
that  the  closets  vere  not  vide  enough  for  standard  clothes  hangers. 
The  architect  had  good  intentions  but  he  miscalculated." 

Miss  Dalrymple  said  that  designs  are  approved  in  a  special  conference 
between  cities  and  housing  authorities  from  sketch  plans,  but  she 
advised: 

"Use  the  home  economists  in  your  communities  to  go  over  the  rough 
drafts  for  the  hitches  in  the  units  and  you'll  save  money.  Get  a  good 
architect  and  keep  looking  over  his  shoulder  just  as  if  you  vere  build- 
ing your  ovn  home." 

California 

Work  with  lov- income  families  continued  to  be  a  major  project  in  Kings, 
Fresno,  and  Tulare  Counties.  One  specialist  is  working  on  a  project 
on  tract  homes  with  the  home  advisor  from  Contra  Costa.  If  the  project 
proves  successful,  it  will  be  used  in  other  counties.  San  Benito,  Hapa, 
and  Merced  County  home  advisors  helped  with  the  planning  of  new  homes 
and  the  remodeling  of  older  homes. 

Colorado 

In  January  19&3  there  vere  public  housing  projects  in  six  Colorado 
cities;  Denver,  Pueblo,  Alamosa,  Trinidad,  Walsenburg,  and  Lamar. 

The  Denver  County  home  agent  is  launching  Colorado's  first  cooperative 
effort  betveen  extension  home  economists  and  the  housing  program.  She 
is  working  with  the  tenant  counselor  and  the  tenant  council  in  each  of 
the  nine  housing  projects.  Four  lessons  in  foods  and  nutrition  are 
being  prepared  and  will  be  presented  in  each  project  during  March,  April, 
May,  and  June.  Each  unit  has  a  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  securing 
an  audience. 

There  are  approximately  11,000  children  in  this  metropolitan  public 
housing  project.  About  one-third  of  the  families  are  on  welfare  and 
receive  surplus  commodities. 


Connecticut 

A  project  has  "been  underway  in  the  Charter  Oak  Housing  Project,  Hart- 
ford, since  February  1961.  Limited  exploratory  work  "by  the  home  agent 
has  indicated  that  Extension  educational  programs  are  effective  in 
helping  low- income  families.  The  home  demonstration  agent  formerly 
devoted  approximately  k   hours  per  week  to  this  project.  A  full-time 
home  demonstration  agent  will  now  be  employed  to  work  with  low- income 
families . 

A  ^--H  Club  with  Puerto  Rican  Girls — This  project  began  as  a  gleam  in 
an  agent's  eye  many  months  ago.  It  started  to  become  a  reality  in 
May  1962  when  she  was  asked  to  speak  on  developing  human  resources  at 
a  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society  meeting.  This  honorary  group,  composed 
of  teachers,  does  one  community  service  project  each  year.  Usually 
it  has  been  in  international  relations,  but  after  hearing  of  the  bene- 
fits of  4-H  work,  and  the  need  existing  for  a  program  of  this  kind 
with  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  Hartford  area,  the  group  decided  the  best 
place  to  begin  was  at  home. 

During  the  summer  information  was  gathered  on  low  socio-economic  groups; 
contacts  were  made  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  One  morning  was 
spent  visiting  with  a  former  native  of  Puerto  Rico.  By  September  a 
scanty  file  of  information  was  collected.  Volunteers  willing  to  serve 
as  leaders  to  a  4-H  group  were  found. 

Three  meetings  were  held  with  members  of  the  Community  Service  Commit- 
tee of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma;  Dr.  Mary  Farquar  served  as  chairman.  By  the 
third  meeting,  this  group,  with  no  previous  contacts  with  4-H,  began 
responding  to  the  possibilities  of  what  could  be  done  and  how  they 
could  do  it.  The  spark  had  taken  flame! 


Decisions  made  and  worked  out  by  the  committee  were: 

The  Barnard  Brown  School  was  contacted  as  a  meeting  place. 
The  principal  was  enthusiastic  and  most  cooperative.  A 
meeting  was  held  with  several  of  the  teachers  to  discuss  the 
program  and  its  possibilities.  The  principal  agreed  to  pub- 
licize the  club  among  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  select 
a  group  of  10-15  Puerto  Rican  children  as  a  nucleus. 

The  b-E   Club  would  begin  in  January  and  meet  every  other  week 
on  Wednesday  from  3:15-^:00  p.m.  in  the  home  economics  room. 

Dr.  Farquar  outlined  a  system  of  rotating  leadership  and 
the  topics  to  be  done  at  each  meeting.  The  agent  helped 
with  the  organization  of  the  club  at  their  first  two  meet- 
ings, then  after  the  third  meeting  bowed  out,  except  for 
occasional  progress  checks. 


The  first  meeting  was  held  January  16  with  nine  children  present.  Dr. 
Farquar  explained  about  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  and  leadership  of  the  group. 
The  home  agent  explained  4-H,  with  the  use  of  colored  slides,  k-E 
buttons  were  passed  out,  and  all  were  reminded  of  the  next  meeting's 
plans.  Blank  faces  turned  to  smiles  and  goodbyes  were  said.  After 
so  much  questioning,  discouragement,  and  preparation,  a  dream  had 
become  a  reality. 

At  the  second  meeting  a  game  was  played,  then  officers  were  elected. 
There  were  19  present  and  enthusiasm  was  high. 

The  third  meeting  was  run  entirely  by  the  new  president.  Children 
who  had  been  present  for  three  meetings  were  given  membership  cards; 
others,  pins  and  pamphlets  for  their  parents.  There  were  27  present. 
They  made  a  carrot  salad. 

A  T.V.  program  told  about  the  project  and  the  work  that  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  is  doing  with  4-H.  More  voluntary  leadership  was  solicited. 

The  group  is  presently  made  up  of  Spanish  girls.  In  the  one  school 
area  there  are  also  Negro  and  white  girls  and  boys  who  need  4-H.  The 
need  is  genuine  and  the  interest  is  there.  Already,  the  group  has 
grown  to  the  limit  of  present  leadership. 

There  is  no  reason  why  some  basic  projects  cannot  be  adapted  for  use 
in  this  area  (i.e.,  snacks  and  treats,  fun  with  color,  learn  to  sew). 
Economically  we  cannot  expect  these  children  to  pay  for  materials. 
This  will  not  become  a  "do-gooder"  club  in  their  eyes  if  some  of  the 
materials  are  supplied  by  leaders.  This  area  demands  careful  consid- 
eration; a  second  is,  if  the  work  grows  where  can  we  get  needed  econo- 
mic resources? 

The  group  operates  as  a  regular  club;  they  learn  the  pledge  and  have 
the  formal  order  of  business. 

Each  meeting  is  different  and  provides  new  insights,  new  reasons  for 
U~E  being  in  existence  in  this  setting.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  or 
make  predictions,  but  these  first  three  meetings  are  an  accomplishment 
in  a  worthy  area. 


Delaware 

The  low- income  families  in  the  Kingswood  Community  Center,  Wilmington, 
were  one  group  reached  during  the  year.  Specialists  worked  with  the 
center's  education  director  to  develop  a  series  of  programs  on  manage- 
ment of  the  family  income. 

Florida 

Home  demonstration  agents  in  Duval  County  have  conducted  a  series  of 
programs  with  families  at  several  low- income  housing  developments. 
These  educational  programs  included:  easier  work  for  you  (management), 
short  cuts  in  housekeeping,  good  nutrition  for  the  family,  control  of 
household  pests,  and  safety  in  the  home. 

The  home  demonstration  agent  has  worked  with  families  in  several  low- 
rent  housing  projects  in  Volusia  County.  The  monthly  programs  were 
based  on  requests  of  the  women  and  the  housing  executive  director.  All 
Extension  workers  in  the  county  have  worked  jointly  with  the  local 
health,  welfare,  and  sanitation  departments  to  help  project  families 
improve  living  conditions. 

A  recent  request  has  come  from  these  groups  for  an  explanation  of  home 
demonstration  services.  Meetings  have  been  held  and  letters  written 
to  both  white  and  Negro  families  telling  of  the  work  and  inviting  home- 
makers  to  affiliate  with  existing  groups.  Fifty- two  white  families 
and  75  Negro  families  have  been  contacted  in  this  way. 

The  home  demonstration  agent  of  Walton  County  was  contacted  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  public  housing  development.  She  held  a  meeting  in  the 
office  of  the  housing  project  to  acquaint  homemakers  with  the  services 
available  from  the  county  Extension  office.  Several  of  these  home- 
makers  are  members  of  existing  home  demonstration  clubs,  and  special 
interest  groups  will  be  organized  in  the  future. 

Georgia 

The  home  demonstration  agent  in  Fulton  County  has  worked  with  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  Community  Service  to  plan  a  series  of  training 
meetings  for  neighborhood  aides  in  the  various  low-income  housing  units, 

The  agent,  in  cooperation  with  the  specialist  in  home  management  and 
family  economics,  planned  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  use  of  income, 
consumer  education,  and  the  wise  use  of  credit.  The  lessons  were  given 
to  1^  leaders,  who  were  to  teach  the  homemakers  and  family  members  liv- 
ing in  the  respective  units. 
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In  Clarke  County  the  home  demonstration  agent  met  with  lh  homemakers 
living  in  one  of  the  locally  owned  housing  units  to  discuss  their  needs 
and  interests  and  to  make  plans  for  helping  them  with  their  problems. 
The  homemakers  are  being  taught,  at  their  request,  how  to  make  inexpen- 
sive drapes  and  curtains  for  apartments. 

In  Stephens  County,  100  horuemakers  are  living  in  the  low- income  housing 
units.  They  are  divided  into  two  age  groups.  Forty  homemakers  are 
60  years  or  older  and  60  are  younger.  Both  groups  are  being  taught  to 
prepare  and  use  donated  foods  in  the  diet. 

The  younger  group  is  also  being  taught  to  care  for  and  use  the  kitchen 
equipment  in  the  apartments.  Most  of  them  are  unaccustomed  to  electric 
and  gas  ranges  and  refrigerators  and  are  being  taught  to  use  them  to 
save  both  money  and  nutrients.  These  classes  are  taught  once  a  week. 

The  older  homemakers  have  requested  assistance  in  learning  skills  to 
help  them  use  their  leisure  time. 

In  Columbia  County,  the  associate  home  demonstration  agent  is  teaching 
a  group  of  22  Negro  homemakers  how  to  use  and  care  for  kitchen  appli- 
ances and  bathroom  facilities.  Most  of  them  have  never  used  electric 
or  gas  stoves  and  have  not  had  the  convenience  of  an  indoor  toilet. 

Kentucky 

In  eastern  Kentucky  a  high  percentage  of  the  population  is  at  the  sur- 
vival level  of  living  and  the  educational  level  is  generally  low. 
Twenty- two  percent  of  the  people  are  functionally  illiterate. 

A  study  project  in  home  improvement  was  initiated  in  Perry,  Knott, 
Letcher,  and  Johnson  Counties.  Those  cooperating  were  county  home 
demonstration  agents,  the  district  leaders,  and  resource  people  in 
the  fields  of  social  psychology  and  rural  sociology  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  Home  visits  were  made  in  each  of  the  participating  count- 
ies. Numerous  planning  meetings  were  held.  During  series  of  visits 
to  each  of  the  four  counties,  the  total  Extension  staff  and  a  rural 
sociologist  made  specific  plans  for  selection  of  the  community  to  be 
used  as  the  pilot  for  the  county. 

Agents  are  making  home  visits  to  families  in  the  selected  communities 
and  compiling  data  about  each  for  further  study.  They  are  considering 
factors  which  motivated  families  to  change. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  all  of  the  public  housing  projects  in  Jb.e   area 
to  assist  other  counties  in  planning  their  housing  projects. 


Many  groups,  "both  civic  and  social,  have  been  presented  with  the  find- 
ings of  these  visits  as  veil  as  with  information  on  procedures  necessary 
to  obtain  a  public  housing  facility.  The  action  research  project  in 
Perry  County  will  deal  with  families  moving  to  the  public  housing  units. 

Plans  and  Recommendations — The  project  in  home  improvements  can  provide 
much  information  on  the  factors  which  motivate  low-income  families  and 
on  techniques  of  working  with  this  segment  of  the  population. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  further  cooperation  among  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  Extension  Service,  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Rural 
Sociology  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  people 
for  living  space  and  home  design  within  the  available  economic  frame- 
work. 

Much  can  also  be  done  to  further  local  citizens'  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  in  housing  and  housing  needs. 

Massachusetts 

In  September  i960  the  United  South  End  Settlements  and  the  Boston 
Housing  Authority  cooperatively  formed  a  Community  Services  Center  in 
the  South  End  Housing  Project,  Boston. 

The  Center  staff  prepared  and  issued  an  evaluation  report  in  November 
1961.  This  report  called  attention  to  problems  of  homemaking,  house- 
keeping, budgeting,  family  relations,  and  needs  of  youth,  particularly 
teenage  girls,  among  the  tenant  families  of  this  project.  The  report 
also  requested  the  aid  of  the  Extension  Division  of  Home  Economics  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  an  educational  program  designed  to  provide 
the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  by  these  tenants  to  enable 
them  to  help  themselves  solve  these  problems. 

As  a  result,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United  South  End  Set- 
tlements to  develop  and  conduct  an  educational,  program  in  the  field  of 
home  economics  with  homemakers  and  youth  of  low- income  families.  The 
work  is  being  conducted  at  the  South  End  Housing  Project,  Boston,  a 
community  of  about  1,650  people. 

This  number  includes  approximately  300  under  5  years,  ^50  between  5 
and  12  years,  and  38O  between  12  and  21  years.  The  population  also 
includes  170  residents  over  65,  with  52  percent  of  this  number  living 
alone.  The  economic  level  is  low  with  k8  percent  of  the  families 
receiving  public  assistance.  The  housing  development  has  507  apartments 
of  3  to  6  rocsas.  The  physical  plant  is  an  umbrella  type  design  ranging 
from  13-,  10-,  and  6-story  high-rise  buildings  in  the  center  to  low, 
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2-  and  3- story  buildings  on  the  perimeter.  The  housing  project  is  lo- 
cated in  the  urban  south  end  of  Boston. 

The  program  is  primarily  concerned  with — 

1.  Better  housekeeping  within  the  apartment,  thereby  influencing 
cooperation  in  keeping  hallways,  elevators,  and  courtyards 
clean. 

2.  Better  management  of  family  income;  too  much  money  is  spent 
in  certain  non-essential  items,  not  enough  on  others.  Sound 
budgeting  procedures  would  mean  prompt  payment  of  rents  and 
an  opportunity  for  families  to  get  more  of  the  things  they 
need  and  want. 

3.  Better  diets  and  improved  meal  planning  and  preparation. 
Many  children  are  not  sent  to  school  because  they  do  not 
have  lunches  to  take  with  them.  Some  older  people  practice 
poor  dietary  habits  and  need  help  with  special  diets. 

k.     Better  child  care  and  training — non- supervised  young  child- 
ren run  about  during  school  hours.  In  some  cases  children 
wear  untidy,  soiled  clothing.  Difficult  to  manage  teenage 
boys  and  girls  are  a  problem. 

5*  Development  of  leadership  among  the  residents  of  the  housing 
project. 

Some  extracts  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  home  economist  employed 
on  the  project  will  probably  best  convey  the  accomplishments  to  date. 

"The  homemakers  participate  with  enthusiasm  in  each  program  and 
express  great  interest  in  several  areas.  Sewing  class  is  an 
Interest  often  expressed.  Several  women  often  bring  material  to 
sew  or  mend  during  our  discussion  meetings." 

"Ten  girls  between  11  and  15  have  registered  for  the  k-E  Club 
program.  None  of  the  girls  had  heard  of  4-H  Club  before  read- 
ing the  newsletter  article.  Most  of  the  group  stated  that  they 
were  interested  in  the  organization  of  a  club  within  the  housing 
development." 

"The  k-E  Club  began  with  11  out  of  l4  teenage  girls  and  k  mothers 
attending  the  first  meeting.  This  was  a  friendly  meeting,  with 
people  getting  acquainted.  We  discussed  the  meaning  of  4-H  Club 
organizations,  4-H  projects,  and  a  club  name." 
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"Homemakers  met  In  June  for  two  food  demonstrations:  cost 
and  taste  comparison  of  homemade  to  commercial  barbecue 
sauce,  mayonnaise,  and  two  types  of  salad  dressing.  These 
two  demonstrations  were  enthusiastically  received  by  nine 
homemakers  in  one  group  and  five  in  another." 

"The  4-H  Club  met  3r  3  meetings  with  an  average  attendance 
of  10  girls.  Tfc  meetings  are  1-1/2  hours  in  length.  The 
theme  of  the  4-E  lub  project  for  the  summer  is  self- improve- 
ment through  good  grooming.  In  three  meetings  we  have  dis- 
cussed and  practiced  good  visual  poise,  involving  correct 
body  alignment,  some  techniques  in  walking,  exercise  for  fig- 
ure control.  The  girls  are  responsive  and  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  progrs    The  girls  were  asked  to  keep  a  notebook, 
which  will  be  eve''   ^d  and  displayed  after  one  year. " 

"The  homemakers  group  met  for  three  programs  in  July.  The 
program,  'Hew  Ways  with  Vegetables,'  was  very  successful.  Nine 
homemakers  attended  a  demonstration  on  the  selection,  nutri- 
tional value,  storage,  and  preparation  of  vegetables.  During 
the  following  week,  one  merchant  in  the  area  noted  an  increase 
in  the  purchase  of  certain  green  vegetables." 

"The  4-H  Club  members  have  actively  participated  in  community 
activities  this  month.  Ten  to  12  girls  served  on  the  refresh- 
ment committees  for  outdoor  movies  and  other  outdoor  summer 
activities,  helped  with  a  cake  sale,  and  set  up  a  booth  at 
the  community  carnival.  They  have  proved  to  be  a  congenial 
group,  able  to  function  with  very  little  direct  supervision 
during  the  activities  listed  above." 

"I  took  the  project  training  for  the  following  programs: 
'Keeping  in  Good  Mental  Health, '  'Meal  Planning  with  the 
Four  Food  Groups, '  'How  to  Make  Blouses  and  Slacks. '  During 
the  weekly  coffee  hour,  the  women  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
informally  with  some  of  the  Center  staff.  Often  they  discus- 
sed their  feelings  about  themselves,  their  homes,  their  child- 
ren, and  seemed  very  interested  in  one  another's  opinion.  The 
Community  Services  Center  Bowling  League  grew  out  of  the  group 
discussion  at  coffee  hour.  Our  league  bowls  each  Monday  night 
at  a  nearby  bowling  alley.  I  bowled  with  the  league  this  month 
as  a  spare  bowler.  This  activity  with  the  women  has  helped  to 
create  a  better  relationship  and  stimulated  some  interest  in  a 
sewing  workshop.  Team  captains  are  encouraging  their  members 
to  make  a  blouse  and  a  skirt  or  jumper  for  the  league  uniform." 

"The  lack  of  a  child  day-care  service  is  a  prohibitive  factor. 
Many  women  stay  home  because  they  dislike  bringing  the  children 
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to  meetings.  In  one  group  workshop  the  women  rotate  the  care 
of  the  children.  Several  of  the  mothers  very  skillfully  con- 
trol 15  youngsters  under  age  5  in  the  kitchen  at  the  center. 
For  the  regularly  scheduled  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting,  a  vol- 
unteer assumes  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  children. 
For  the  present,  one  of  the  homemakers  volunteers  and  is  compen- 
sated at  $1.00  an  hour.  Each  individual  contributes  10  cents  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  child  care,  coffee,  and  other  small  items. 
The  group  has  been  very  cooperative  and  a  sustained  effort  is 
being  made  to  locate  a  regular  paid  baby  sitter.  A  dependable 
baby  sitter  would  help  boost  our  program  attendance." 

"Apathy  remains  an  integral  part  of  the  community  attitude,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  very  suprising  that  a  home  visit  produces 
little  other  than  a  polite  response.  This  is  an  inescapable 
aspect  of  the  neighborhood  realities.  And  yet,  by  many  obser- 
vations, it  is  apparent  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  level 
of  awareness  and  desire  to  create  a  better  environment  in  the 
south  end  community.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  faithful  sup- 
porters and  persistent  contacts,  it  may  be  possible  to  provide 
the  stimulation  which  will  motivate  families  to  progressive 
action." 

"Several  women  have  requested  sewing  lessons.  Sewing  clothing 
is  a  particular  Interest  of  women  with  large  families.  The 
sewing  workshop  was  helpful  to  the  women  with  advanced  sewing 
ability.  They  were  able  to  share  information,  and  six  women 
completed  a  garment.  Ten  hours  of  individual  instruction  were 
given  to  a  mother  of  seven  children.  This  homemaker  was  encour- 
aged to  take  a  sewing  course  in  an  evening  school." 

"Homemakers  active  in  the  first  10  months  of  the  program  were 
asked  to  volunteer  as  leaders  for  the  groups.  The  objective 
of  the  home  meeting  is  to  recruit  new  homemakers  for  the  program 
and  to  reinforce  the  number  served  by  home  economics  programs. 
At  present,  five  groups  have  been  formed  and  three  potential 
leaders  are  taking  steps  to  organize  a  meeting.  The  groups 
have  three  to  eight  members.  The  home  meeting  with  small  num- 
bers represents  considerable  improvement  in  attendance  over 
that  of  the  weekly  group  meeting.  The  combined  number  of  women 
attending  the  first  meeting  in  the  homes  is  27 J  of  this  number 
Ik  homemakers  are  now  participants  in  the  program.  The  optimum 
number  for  a  home  meeting  is  eight." 

"The  subject,  •Feeding  the  Family, '  is  currently  being  discussed 
in  a  series  of  three  programs  concerned  with  nutrition  education. 
The  material  used  in  the  first  home  meeting  was  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  'Food  for  Fitness'  slides,  supplemented  with 
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the  'Food  for  Fitness'  leaflets  and  the  Extension  Service  book- 
let, 'Nutrition — Up  to  Date,  Up  to  You. '  In  general,  this  first 
program  was  acceptable  to  the  groups.  The  'Food  for  Fitness' 
slides  provided  an  opening  vedge  to  the  subject  of  feeding  the 
family,  presenting  an  excellent  and  colorful  explanation  of  the 
daily  food  guide.  The  slides  served  a  dual  purpose  as  they 
created  an  aesthetic  reaction  for  food  tastefully  served  on  an 
attractively  set  table.  Usually  the  women  taking  part  in  home 
economics  programs  are  from  a  family  unit.  It  is  of  interest 
that  several  of  the  women  who  responded  to  the  small  group 
meeting  with  friends,  are  unwed  mothers  or  women  with  broken 
homes.  In  the  projected  program  planning  it  is  hoped  that  the 
group  leaders  will  assume  some  responsibility  for  subject  matter 
presentation. " 

Missouri 

Educational  undertakings  with  public  housing  residents  and  represent- 
atives are  relatively  new  for  Extension  home  economists  but  results 
are  most  gratifying  and  give  support  for  continued  attention  in  this 
area. 

Jackson  County  (independence  and  Metropolitan  Kansas  City) — Work  with 
homemakers  in  Kansas  City's  low- income  area  is  a  challenge  to  the  Ex- 
tension home  economist  originally  trained  to  work  with  the  traditional 
Extension  clientele. 

The  request  for  assistance  came  from  one  of  the  family  workers  at  Delia 
C.  Lamb  Neighborhood  House,  a  little  over  2-l/2  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  original  neighborhood  house  was  to  be  razed  as  it  was  in  the  area 
scheduled  for  the  Southeast  Trafficway.  A  new  Delia  C.  Lamb  Neighbor- 
hood House  was  to  be  constructed  at  500  Woodland,  Kansas  City.  The 
neighborhood  house  served  people  from  three  public  housing  facilities 
(Garrison,  Guinote,  and  Eiverview)  as  well  as  other  housing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

During  early  conferences,  the  neighborhood  house  workers  expressed  a 
need  for  help  in  counseling  homemakers  in  selecting  and  planning  meals 
which  would  offer  m«.v*imnn  nutrition  from  a  very  limited  budget.  It  was 
decided  to  set  up  a  series  of  h   to  5  lessons  to  which  30  to  k-0  home- 
makers,  carefully  selected  from  the  area,  were  to  be  invited. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  these  people  were  not  acquainted  and  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  as  groups.  Progress  would  be  slow. 

The  series,  called  "Modern  Meal  Planning,"  was  modified  to  fit  this 
income  group  and  scheduled  for  Garrison  Center.  Attendance  ranged 
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from  5  to  a  high  of  15 — very  sketchy  and  irregular,  as  seems  typical 
of  this  group  with  large  families,  much  illness,  etc.  However,  it  was 
a  satisfying  experience  to  all  participants. 

The  following  spring  the  home  economists  cooperated  in  a  similar  series 
using  donated  commodity  foods  in  the  housing  offices  in  the  temporary 
quarters  of  D.  C.  Lamb.  Attendance  increased  and  was  more  regular  at 
this  series.  At  least  five  homemakers  from  the  earlier  sessions  attend- 
ed one  or  more  sessions  of  the  second  series. 

A  lay  person  volunteered  her  services.  She  and  the  professional  worker 
were  able  to  bring  one  or  two  homemakers  to  some  of  the  regularly  sched- 
uled activities  of  the  home  economics  clubs — achievement  day  and  leader 
training  sessions.  Progress  was  made  to  the  point  where  a  small  group 
was  meeting  in  some  of  the  homes.  Some  helps  were  given  in  the  fields 
of  clothing  and  home  management  by  discussion  and  illustration  as  well 
as  literature. 

The  neighborhood  house  moved  into  its  new  quarters  in  1962.     The  direc- 
torship changed — and  this  director  is  trained  in  home  economics.  Study- 
ing to  be  a  Deaconess,  she  has  been  with  the  neighborhood  house  staff 
approximately  1  year.  She  and  other  staff  members  working  with  the 
Extension  staff  attempted  some  k-E   Club  work  with  youth  of  the  area. 
Neighborhood  house  youth  workers  attended  a  number  of  k-E  youth  leader 
sessions.  Their  experience  and  training  contributed  greatly  to  dis- 
cussing and  understanding  the  needs  of  youth.  Presently  there  are  three 
h-E  project  groups  in  the  area. 

Approximately  a  year  ago  th®  Extension  specialist  in  clothing  met  with 
neighborhood  house  workers  and  the  local  Extension  heme  economist  to 
confer  about  remaking  used  clothing  for  families.  Sources  of  good 
clothing — Volunteers  of  America,  Salvation  Army,  Goodwill  and  the  cloth- 
ing distribution  room  of  the  neighborhood  house  itself— were  visited. 
There  is  an  evident  lack  of  literature  to  put  into  homemaker's  hands  to 
help  with  problems  of  selecting  and  remaking  garments.  The  fall  of  19&2, 
a  small  (three  to  four)  group  had  been  meeting  at  the  neighborhood  house 
to  actually  reconstruct  garments.  Two  sources  of  good  Information  have 
been  the  USDA  publication  "Alterations,"  and  the  Missouri  bulletin 
"Simplified  Sewing."  One  of  the  homemakers  shared  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  Women's  Day  magazines  carrying  excellent  suggestions  and  illus- 
trations for  remodeling  garments.  This  collection  dated  back  to  the 
1930's  and  to  the  World  War  II  period  when  materials  were  scarce. 

Three  home  management  staff  members,  the  coordinator  of  public  housing 
tenant  relations,  the  four  managers  in  public  housing,  and  the  local 
home  economist  conferred  in  an  attempt  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  the  problems  of  the  homemakers  and  the  types  of  education- 
al programs  offered  by  the  University  of  Missouri  Extension  staff. 
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During  the  summer  of  1962,  12  families  under  the  direction  of  the 
family  worker  "took  over"  the  summer  program  for  youth  in  this  highly 
congested  area. 

In  November,  representatives  of  the  housing  project  tenant  council, 
the  home  economics  Extension  club  of  the  area,  the  tenant  relations 
coordinator,  the  neighborhood  house  worker,  and  the  Extension  home 
economist  met  together  to  outline  monthly  programs  of  an  educational 
nature  for  the  group.  One  of  the  helps  they  have  requested  from  Exten- 
sion is  in  the  field  of  budgeting.  Two  dates  in  February  1963  were 
scheduled  to  help  meet  this  request. 

Progress  has  been  slow.  Working  in  this  urban  area  in  the  limited  time 
available  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  for  the  Extension  workers 
involved.  Certainly  little  or  nothing  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  pooling  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  the  people  and  agencies 
involved. 

St.  Louis  County— For  some  time  the  home  economics  Extension  Service 
has  been  working  with  low- income  senior  adults  in  the  Cochran  Garden 
project  and  the  Webb  housing  group.  In  addition,  several  other  groups 
from  housing  units  are  reached.  Recently  an  illustrated  talk  and 
demonstration,  "Building  Your  Money  Management  Program,"  was  presented 
through  8  meetings  to  211  women.  Following  the  meeting,  one  woman  said: 
"When  I  told  my  husband  what  I  am  learning,  he  said  'I'd  like  to  attend, 
but  I  don ' t  want  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  group . ' " 

Another  said,  "May  I  have  three  copies  of  everything  you  use  in  our 
meeting?  I'm  teaching  my  foster  daughter  and  my  neighbor  all  I  learn." 

Twenty- seven  thousand  individuals  have  been  reached  monthly  through  the 
column,  "Get  More  for  Your  Money."  This  is  carried  in  the  Housing  Digest, 
a  paper  printed  by  the  St.  Louis  Land  Clearance  and  Housing  Authority 
and  delivered  to  tenants  in  all  housing  projects,  as  well  as  to  missions 
and  social  agencies  working  with  the  housing  authority.  This  is  often 
displayed  on  bulletin  boards  of  the  various  projects  and  missions.  The 
column  was  introduced  with  a  free  offer  of  "Our  Valuable  Papers,"  a  form 
for  recording  important  information  about  the  family  and  its  business. 
Fifty- four  requests  were  received.  This  was  considered  excellent  re- 
sponse in  view  of  the  educational  and  income  level  of  the  families  and 
the  newness  of  the  column. 

Missions— Four  meetings  were  requested  in  the  Kingdom  House  Mission 
in  St.  Louis  for  the  hamemakers'  club.  Help  was  requested  in  construc- 
tion and  alteration  of  garments.  Twenty  homemakers  attended  all  the 
classes  and  several  others  had  irregular  attendance. 
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Two  lessons  were  given  for  mothers  at  Kingdom  House.  The  first  was  on 
food  buying  and  the  second  on  food  preparation.  This  was  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  director  of  programs  at  Kingdom  House. 

Very  close  touch  has  "been  kept  with  personnel  working  with  these  groups, 
such  as  leaders  of  mission  groups,  housing  groups,  surplus  food  person- 
nel, visiting  nurses,  and  public  health  nurses. 

Results — It  is  difficult  to  measure  results,  but  the  following  was 
reported  at  the  second  meeting  at  Kingdom  House  concerning  the  first 
meeting.  "I  look  in  the  newspaper  for  good  buys  before  going  to  the 
grocery  store."  "I  tentatively  plan  the  week's  meals  before  buying 
groceries."  "I  make  a  grocery  list."  "I'm  buying  more  fruits  and 
vegetables."  They  have  asked  for  more  meetings  on  foods. 

One  result  of  keeping  in  touch  with  people  working  with  low- income 
people  was  the  wide  distribution  of  the  bulletin,  "Feeding  the  Family 
at  Low  Cost."  The  home  economist  wrote  to  many  of  these  professional 
people  telling  them  of  it.  She  also  sent  copies  to  the  newspapers. 
One  newspaper  food  editor  wrote  about  it.  Over  2,200  of  these  bulletins 
were  sent  out. 

The  State  annual  report  on  food  and  nutrition  refers  to  work  with  public 
health  and  welfare  people  in  charge  of  the  food  distribution  program. 
A  brief  summary  was  given  of  leader  training  meetings  conducted  by 
Extension  home  economists  in  St.  Louis  County.  These  sessions  were 
attended  by  lay  leaders,  professional  representatives  of  such  agencies 
as  mission  and  housing  projects,  city  and  county  welfare  departments, 
Red  Cross,  visiting  nurses'  associations,  etc.  One  result  reported 
was:  "One  family  counsellor  associated  with  three  of  the  downtown 
missions  was,  in  the  beginning,  sure  that  the  leader  approach  to  this 
program  would  not  work.  She  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and,  in  addition  to  her  regular  work,  personally  worked  with  more 
than  100  families,  training  them  to  get  more  satisfaction  from  their 
surplus  foods."  This  example  supports,  to  some  degree,  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  agents'  time  through  local  leaders. 

Audrain  County  (Mexico) — Conferences  have  been  held  at  both  the  State 
and  district  levels  involving  personnel  from  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  and  Extension  Division.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  session  in 
northeastern  Missouri,  a  project  was  selected  and  launched  in  Mexico. 
The  Extension  home  economist  summarized  this  undertaking  in  the  1962 
annual  report — 

"The  stage  has  been  set  to  help  families  in  Lafayette  Heights,  a  unit 
in  the  public  housing  project.  All  families  here  are  colored  and  21 
of  the  3^  are  welfare  families.  A  planning  session  was  had  with  two 
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welfare  workers,  head  of  Public  Housing  Authority,  and  the  home  econ- 
omist. It  was  decided  to  have  a  coffee  get-together  for  families 
in  one  unit.  Welfare  people  sent  out  21  notices,  Public  Housing  sent 
3^.  As  a  result,  20  women  appeared  at  the  first  meeting.  It  was 
decided  that  special  sessions  would  he  held  on  'Food  Buying  and  Meal 
Planning. *  Sessions  will  start  in  January  in  an  apartment  located  in 
the  housing  area.  This  topic  was  decided  upon  by  the  group  present." 

The  Extension  home  economist  reported  that  six  sessions  were  held.  Five 
were  taught  by  Extension's  representative  and  one  by  the  county  health 
nurse.  The  sessions  were  actually  held  in  the  housing  unit.  The  hous- 
ing authority  had  left  one  apartment  vacant,  so  this  was  used  as  the 
headquarters . 

The  county  welfare  director  appointed  a  committee  to  do  followup. 
The  committee  has  the  responsibility  of  surveying  families  in  the 
housing  units  to  determine  areas  of  interest.  Survey  findings  are  to 
be  available  by  September,  at  which  time  future  plans  will  be  for- 
mulated. 

Jasper  County  (Joplin- Carthage  area) — The  1962  annual  report  indicates 
an  urban  renewal  project  is  being  launched  in  the  southwestern  Missouri 
area.  Actual  construction  of  the  units  has  just  been  started  but 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  project  have  already  met  with  the  Extension 
center  staff  to  discuss  possible  educational  programs  for  participants. 
Currently,  plans  are  in  the  formulative  stage,  but  planning  is  done 
jointly  at  all  stages. 

Boone  County — Past  reports  have  given  information  on  the  urban  renewal 
project  in  Columbia.  Contacts  have  continued  between  Extension  and 
housing  personnel.  However,  numerous  changes  have  occurred  among  resi- 
dents of  the  area. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  composed  of  representatives  from  the  housing 
commission,  welfare,  juvenile  authorities,  Extension,  ministers,  etc. 
This  group  is  responsible  for  formulating  plans  for  united  educational 
effort  and  is  waving  plans  for  the  use  of  the  new  neighborhood  center 
soon  to  be  completed.  A  1-week  openhouse  with  educational  programs  and 
exhibits  will  be  conducted. 

The  Extension  home  economist  and  Extension  youth  agent  have  each  been 
asked  to  assume  responsibility  for  1  day.  The  youth  agent  has  been 
specifically  requested  to  begin  some  programs  with  the  young  people  on 
marital  relations.  This  session  will  be  an  opportunity  for  him  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  people.  The  home  economist  tentatively 
plans  to  give  food  demonstrations  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
evening  session  will  be  a  6tyle  show  involving  a  young  homemakers ' 
group.  This  group  has  one  colored  homemaker,  so  the  home  economist  hopes 
these  sessions  will  portray  the  idea,  "you,  too,  can  do  this." 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  agencies  involved  in  the  openhouse  will  continue 
regularly  to  devote  time  to  educational  programs  for  the  housing  resi- 
dents. Regular  and  continuous  contact  is  important  with  these  people. 

At  the  present  time,  specialists  in  home  management,  food,  clothing, 
and  human  relations  are  contacting  housing  project  personnel  and  hold- 
ing pilot  meetings  with  people  living  in  housing  projects.  State  specia- 
lists must  make  these  contacts  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  home  economists 
working  with  those  in  housing  projects.  It  has  been  encouraging  to 
find  leadership  developing  among  these  women.  Definite  progress  is 
being  made,  though  information  has  to  be  presented  in  a  much  simpler 
form  and  in  smaller  quantities  than  is  usual.  These  contacts  are  help- 
ful in  preparing  suitable  materials  for  the  use  of  these  families. 

Hew  York 

In  Erie  County,  the  Extension  staff  worked  with  two  housing  groups — 
1,500  families  involved — low  income,  high  rate  of  illiteracy.  Exten- 
sion's participation  is  being  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Adult 
Education  Committee  of  the  Community  Council.  Extension  supplied 
bulletins  and  information  to  the  persons  in  charge. 

Nassau  County  Extension  staff  contacted  director  of  housing  authority 
to  explain  home  demonstration  program  and  plan  for  three  evening  meet- 
ings. The  social  caseworker  with  the  Family  Service  Agency  met  with 
staff  members  of  the  home  demonstration  department  to  discuss  ways  of 
contacting  and  motivating  the  group,  appropriate  methods  of  teaching, 
understanding  group  values  and  mores,  and  anticipating  group  response. 
The  home  demonstration  agents  adapted  their  existing  program  on  the 
basis  of  the  caseworker's  help. 

Onondaga  County  Extension  staff  requested  the  college  specialist  to  help 
with  the  project:  (l)  to  consider  housekeeping  practices,  (2)  to  conduct 
sewing  lessons.  The  home  demonstration  department  also  supplied  the 
housing  authority  with  quantities  of  educational  bulletins  and  leaf- 
lets which  they  felt  would  be  helpful  to  the  families  they  work  with. 

In  addition,  six  evening  lessons  on  beginning  sewing  were  taught  by  the 
county  staff  to  a  group  of  eight  young  homemakers.  Although  the  class 
was  small,  those  who  attended  were  enthusiastic  about  learning  and, 
the  agent  believes,  would  have  accepted  more  help  in  different  subject- 
matter  areas. 

Extension  has  had  some  experience  in  Utica  (Oneida  County)  and  Platts- 
burgh  (Clinton  County)  in  the  past,  but  right  now  the  above  three  are 
the  "going  concerns." 
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Informal  evaluation  seems  to  show  that  Extension  personnel  can  make 
greatest  impact  when  they  work  with  caseworkers  and/or  housing  author- 
ity staff  who  are  not  only  known  to  the  residents  but  trained  to  work 
with  these  persons.  Certainly,  local  leader  training  for  such  groups 
has  not  proved  successful  in  the  past:  Huntington  House,  Syracuse; 
and  the  Housing  Development  (Negro  residents),  Utica. 

North  Carolina 

In  the  more  urban  counties  of  the  State,  a  large  number  of  farm  families 
move  into  nearby  cities  each  year.  Many  of  them  first  move  into  rented 
individual  family  dwelling  units  until  they  become  eligible  for  a  low- 
cost  housing  project. 

Many  public  housing  officials  realize  their  unit  occupants  follow 
undesirable  practices  such  as  poor  sanitation,  careless  and  destructive 
use  of  property,  insect  infestation,  etc.  Increasingly,  they  are 
requesting  local  home  agents  to  carry  out  educational  programs  which 
might  help  solve  some  of  the  mounting  social  problems. 

Educational  needs  most  frequently  cited  are: 

1.  Improved  housing  sanitation. 

2.  Better  use  and  care  of  housing  property  (appliances,  floor  cover- 
ings, screens,  windows). 

3.  Control  of  household  pests  and  rodents. 
h.     Improved  nutrition  through  better  diets. 

Some  examples  of  what  has  been  done  and  how: 

1.  In  the  Armstrong  Housing  Units  in  Rocky  Mount  (Edgecombe  County), 
a  series  of  nutrition  lessons  has  been  conducted  with  homemakers  to 
improve  their  families'  diets.  Approximately  25  homemakers  were  con- 
tacted. A  few  men  were  also  involved.  Six  classes  taught  by  the  county 
home  agent  and  Extension  nutrition  specialist  were  held  in  the  housing 
auditorium.  Educational  handouts  and  letters  supplemented  class  teach- 
ing. The  response  has  been  tremendous.  Plans  are  being  made  to  conduct 
similar  classes  with  other  groups  in  the  same  housing  unit. 

2.  In  the  Craven  Terrace  Housing  Projects  of  New  Bern  (Craven  County), 
a  series  of  money  management  lessons  was  conducted  with  17  homemakers — 
an  welfare  recipients.  Not  only  has  the  homemakers1  interest  in  this 
subject  been  maintained,  but  it  has  spread  to  include  assistance  in 
other  areas  of  family  living. 

Other  counties  reporting  similar  work  (on  living  on  a  limited  budget) 
with  indigent  families  include  New  Hanover,  Orange,  Rowan,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Forsyth. 
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3.  Nash  County  home  agent  has  given  educational  assistance  to  food 
stamp  recipients  living  in  as  -well   as  out  of  public  housing  units. 

k.     A  large  number  of  county  home  agents  have  rendered  educational 
assistance  to  recipients  of  Government  donated  foods.  This  includes 
families  living  in  as  well  as  those  living  outside  public  housing 
units. 

5.  In  the  Morning  Side  Housing  Project  in  Greensboro  (Guilford  County), 
a  series  of  nutrition  lessons  was  conducted  with  20  young-married  home- 
makers. 

Ohio 

Working  with  directors,  supervisors,  and  residents  of  public  housing 
units  or  projects  is  a  relatively  new  project.  Housing  personnel  in 
both  Hamilton  and  Butler  Counties  are  very  much  interested  in  bringing 
home  economics  information  to  families  living  in  public  housing  units. 
As  a  beginning,  home  agents  in  both  counties  arranged  demonstrations 
on  the  use  of  surplus  commodities. 

Both  agents  have  since  been  requested  to  develop  an  educational  program 
for  these  families.  Housing  directors  believe  that  money  management 
is  a  major  problem.  Families  need  help  with  consumer  buying  problems  and 
use  of  credit,  and  need  to  gain  some  understanding  of  how  to  use  their 
income.  This  will  move  slowly  to  assure  the  development  of  a  sound, 
workable  program. 

Pennsylvania 

Fayette  County  (Uhiontown) — The  home  agent  gave  five  food  demonstrations 
related  to  the  food  stamp  plan  in  each  of  eight  housing  developments. 
They  were  not  too  well  attended  nor  were  other  parts  of  the  planned 
program.  Seven  growing  k-E  Clubs  are  reported  in  the  eight  housing 
areas. 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  asked  the  Extension  home  economist 

to  help  decorate  model  apartments  in  two  city  housing  units.  She  made 

and  carried  out  one  plan  with  leaders  in  her  county. 

She  reports  that  people  who  are  forced  out  of  their  homes  by  slum 
rehabilitation  or  for  highways  and  public  works  often  need  help  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  new  quarters.  The  change  of  domicile  is  likely 
to  he  a  personal  tragedy,  for  the  displaced  people  may  be  elderly  or 
poorer  than  their  city's  average,  and  they  may  have  lived  in  their  old 
homes  a  long  time.  One  reason  their  homes  were  dilapidated  may  be  that 
the  residents  lacked  the  knowledge  or  ideas  to  reclaim  them. 
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As  the  new  homes  are  built,  model  or  sample  apartments  are  furnished 
by  local  furniture  stores.  However,  these  often  show  an  unrealistic 
estimate  of  the  money  and  mobility  these  displaced  people  have.  Many 
of  the  tenants  are  poor  and  cannot  afford  new  furniture.  They  need 
knowledge  and  more  money  to  keep  up  an  apartment. 

A  "sample  apartment"  was  needed  with  simple  furnishings  a  family  of 
four  with  limited  income  might  have,  supplemented  by  purchase  of  other 
used  furniture  to  show  that  an  attractive,  comfortable  home  is  possible 
on  limited  means. 

The  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority  contacted  the  home  economics 
Extension  Service  in  Philadelphia  early  in  May.  It  seemed  like  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Extension  to  work  on  a  result  demonstration 
with  some  homemakers  and  a  number  of  agencies.  It  also  posed  a  real 
challenge  to  the  home  economist — to  see  how  little  money  could  do  this 
job. 

The  job  could  not  be  tackled  by  the  home  economist  herself — especially 
since  b$  k-E   Clubs  were  being  organized  for  their  summer  programs.  The 
only  other  solution  was  a  committee.  Much  thought  went  into  choosing 
the  committee.  It  was  important  that  the  persons  be  sympathetic  to  the 
cause;  that  they  have  some  flair  for  interior  decorating;  and  most  im- 
portant, that  they  have  the  time  to  spend  looking  for  furniture  and 
working  on  the  project.  Four  homemakers  were  selected.  Two  were  wives 
of  attorneys.  The  redevelopment ' s  educational  program  head  was  the 
fifth  member. 

The  apartment  selected  was  in  a  building  over  80  years  old.  The  former 
occupants  had  a  tailoring  business  on  the  ground  floor  with  their  resi- 
dence behind  the  store  and  on  the  second  floor.  The  third  floor  had 
been  made  into  an  apartment  for  additional  income.  It  consisted  of  two 
bedrooms,  living  room,  bath,  dining  room,  and  kitchen.  During  their 
first  visit  in  May,  the  committee  measured  the  various  rooms  and  made 
floor  plans,  indicating  windows,  wall  projections,  etc.  The  redevelop- 
ment division  representative  agreed  that  a  maximum  of  $500  would  be 
allowed,  that  Extension  would  make  the  plans,  advise  and  supervise  the 
project,  and  that  the  redevelopment  authority  would  seek  the  help  of 
other  agencies  to  do  the  actual  work. 

Following  the  visit,  the  Extension  committee  met.  A  general  color  scheme 
was  agreed  upon.  Each  committee  member  was  to  work  out  a  furniture  plan 
and  more  definite  color  scheme.  At  another  meeting  a  week  later,  the 
room  plans  were  compared  and  discussed.  A  final  plan  was  drawn  up  using 
the  best  ideas  from  the  plans  submitted.  Next,  the  used  furniture  out- 
lets were  combed— Who-So-Ever  Gospel  Mission,  Goodwill  Industries,  and 
Salvation  Army.  With  five  people  looking  all  over  the  city,  almost  all 
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the  furniture  needed  was  found  in  2  weeks.  At  another  committee  meet- 
ing— this  time  giving  actual  costs  per  room — the  "go  ahead"  signal  to 
buy  the  furniture  was  given  by  the  redevelopment  authority,  (in  the 
meantime,  some  of  it  had  been  sold! ) 

The  apartment  was  planned  to  show: 

-  Different  ways  furniture  can  be  refinished. 

-  Correct  furniture  arrangement. 

-  Easy- to- care- for  furniture. 

-  Good  use  of  color. 

-  Different  window  treatments  for  various  effects. 

-  Use  of  accessories. 

-  Some  simplified  storage  devices. 

-  A  variety  of  inexpensive  yet  practical  floor  coverings. 

-  That  with  a  little  Imagination  and  effort,  you  can  have  an 

attractive  place,  even  on  a  minimum  budget. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  apartment  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  at 
minimum  expense.  Hopes  were  that  it  would  stimulate  some  action  by 
the  people  of  the  community  to  improve  their  homes  and  general  living 
conditions . 

The  first  job  was  painting  walls.  High  school  volunteers  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Work  Committee  did  this  on  weekends  in  June 
and  early  July.  Next  came  the  furniture.  The  plan  had  been  to  show 
a  number  of  ways  old  furniture  could  be  refinished.  Paint  was  finally 
used  since  none  of  the  furniture  was  good  enough  to  be  finished  in 
natural  wood.  In  addition,  "community"  people  would  probably  not  have 
the  interest,  patience,  or  incentive  to  do  difficult  refinishing. 

Volunteer  help  (this  time,  college  students  from  the  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  plus  students  from  the  Institute  of  Vocational  Training) 
painted  the  furniture.  In  the  meantime,  other  items  needed  to  furnish 
the  apartment  were  being  gathered- -rugs  from  basements  of  department 
stores  and  5  and  10' s;  accessories  from  used  furniture  outlets;  fabrics 
from  mail  order  houses,  5  and  10' s,  etc.  (The  committee  at  this  point 
consisted  of  the  Extension  home  economist — all  of  the  other  members 
were  busy  either  vacationing  with  their  families,  or  conducting  k-E  Club 
meetings . ) 

By  August  15  real  progress  had  been  made,  thanks  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  the  agency  volunteers.  The  completion  date  was  set  for  Septem- 
ber 15,  allowing  a  10-day  break  for  some  final  4-H  Club  work. 

The  final  touches  were  put  on  in  short  order  by  a  group  of  seven  volun- 
teer Extension  leaders — slipcovers  were  cut,  fitted,  and  sewn  for  the 
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living  room;  two  pairs  of  curtains  were  made  and  hung;  and  a  number  of 
pictures  were  matted,  framed,  and  hung  in  place.  The  total  cost  came 
to  less  than  $300  for  paint,  furniture,  curtains,  and  accessories  for 
two  bedrooms,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  hath.  More  than 
just  a  financial  accomplishment,  this  project  had  real  educational 
value  to  all  who  worked  on  it.  It  also  showed  that  many  agencies  can 
work  together  for  a  common  cause  to  benefit  other  people  of  different 
races  and  background. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  apartment  project,  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies have  called  the  Extension  office  for  "apartment"  help — The  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority,  which  has  three  large  projects  nearing  com- 
pletion, will  have  at  least  two  sample  apartments  in  each;  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  would  like  help  in  the  Puerto  Rican  section. 
Calls  have  also  come  from  the  department  of  licenses  and  a  settlement 
house  in  another  area  of  the  city  that  is  being  redeveloped. 

If  there  is  another  "apartment"  project,  it  will  be  handled  different- 
ly— an  attempt  will  be  made  to  work  first  with  a  committee  of  people 
representing  the  community  in  hopes  that  they  will  make  some  of  the 
plans  and  later  help  execute  them. 

South  Dakota 

Low-cost  housing  projects  for  six  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota 
are  being  encouraged  as  a  result  of  surveys  made  of  existing  family 
housing  conditions.  The  housing  program  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is 
an  example  of  community  resource  development  in  1962.  From  the  OEDP 
submitted  by  the  Nekota  Redevelopment  Commission,  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  construct  150  housing  units.  Construction  work  was  started 
on  50  in  early  spring  of  1962.  AH  50  were  enclosed  and  9  were  occupied 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  As  a  direct  result,  about  60  Indian  workers 
were  provided  with  an  average  of  6  months'  gainful  employment. 

The  home  demonstration  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  worked  closely  with  the  first 
20  families  selected  to  occupy  the  first  new  homes.  She  helped  the 
local  housing  authority  develop  application  forms  to  aid  in  nmiri^g 
selections.  Each  applicant  family  was  visited  to  verify  their  need  for 
housing  and  to  determine  their  immediate  needs  if  selected. 

This  resulted  in  several  meetings  and  workshops  to  help  them  prepare 
for  their  move.  Family  living  records  of  income  and  expenditures  vere 
initiated.  Home  management  specialists  and  family  relations  specialists 
were  involved  in  educational  meetings  to  prepare  the  families  for  new 
comnunity  living  experiences.  Furniture  renovation  workshops  vere  con- 
ducted and  over  60  pieces  of  essential  furniture  were  reconstructed  and 
recovered  by  the  first  10  families.  Used  furniture  vas  purchased  in 
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quantity  from  local  dealers  and  all  refinishing  materials  were  pur- 
chased through  local  suppliers  and  paid  for  by  the  individual  families. 

As  a  result  of  the  meetings  and  workshops  held,  the  home  agent  wrote, 
"These  families  have  learned  to  know  each  other  and  discuss  problems 
more  freely  with  us  and  each  other.  They  have  begun  to  feel  like 
neighbors  before  moving  in  and  I  feel  this  is  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  our  family  preparation  program." 

Tennessee 

In  Khoxville  a  series  of  three  meetings  each  for  Negro  and  white  groups 
is  planned.  At  present  they  are  trying  to  work  out  something  in  hous- 
ing projects  in  other  large  cities. 

Texas 

Houston.  Early  in  1962  the  Extension  Service  home  economists  in  coop- 
eration with  church,  civic,  and  housing  unit  representatives  planned 
and  carried  out  a  pilot  project  in  the  San  Felipe  Courts  in  Houston. 
A  series  of  five  meetings  was  conducted  on  the  nutritional  value  and 
use  of  donated  foods.  Interest  increased  as  the  course  progressed  and 
as  information  about  the  classes  spread.  Fifty- five  women  completed 
the  course. 

Following  the  report  of  cooperative  work  done  by  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  with  the  San  Felipe  Courts  Public  Housing  Project  at 
Houston,  a  conference  of  the  home  economics  Extension  State  leaders  was 
arranged  with  the  communities  facilities  officer  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Regional  Office  of  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  A  list  of  housing  authorities  in  Texas  was  supplied. 

The  agricultural  and  home  economics  State  agent  grouped  the  housing 
authorities  by  districts  and  supplied  copies  to  district  agents  and  the 
home  economics  specialist.  The  list  included  the  cities,  names  and 
addresses  of  executive  directors,  the  number  of  units  in  the  development, 
the  units  in  management,  and  those  having  community  space. 

In  the  letter  sent  to  district  agents  the  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  director  were  set  first.  It  was  suggested  that  he  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  county  program  building  committee  or  as  a  resource  per- 
son to  that  committee  to  represent  the  interests  of  low- income  families 
so  their  needs  might  be  included  in  program  plans  in  the  county. 

In  the  conference  with  the  facilities  officer,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  Public  Administration 
could  cooperate  in: 
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1.  Facility  Planning 

A.  Community  space — A  meeting  room  for  teaching  and  demon- 
strations . 

B.  Design  and  social  aspects  of  the  units — County  Extension 
agents  might  serve  as  consultants  to  the  local  authority 
and  the  architect  in  planning  units  and  community  space 
for  meeting. 

2.  Social  planning  for  residents 

A.  Training  in  the  use  and  care  of  equipment,  floor  care, 
methods  of  housekeeping,  and  insect  control. 

B.  Developing  family  living  programs — donated  foods;  economy 
foods  and  meals;  spending  the  food  dollar;  clothing — buy- 
ing, construction,  care,  and  grooming;  recreation;  and 
money  management. 

The  regional  office  of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  advised  its 
executive  directors  of  the  plans  for  cooperation.  As  a  result,  a  num- 
ber of  requests  for  assistance  have  been  received  by  the  agents  and 
district  agent  from  counties  without  county  home  demonstration  agents. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  facilities  officer  to  participate  in 
the  program  at  the  March  home  demonstration  staff  conference.  She  met 
the  district  agents  as  well  as  home  economics  specialists  and  had  con- 
ferences with  several  of  the  district  agents.  District  agents  and 
specialists  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  workshops  scheduled  by 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  for  their  personnel.  Several  attended 
such  a  workshop  in  Fort  Worth  on  April  22. 

District  agents  have  followed  through  with  county  Extension  agents  on 
the  housing  authorities  in  their  counties  as  suggested.  As  county  pro- 
grams are  developed  and  plans  of  work  made  for  19&4-,  much  cooperation 
is  anticipated  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group  of  residents  in  the 
housing  authorities.  Resource  persons  are  available  to  assist  with  the 
programs.  To  date,  county  home  demonstration  agents  have  attempted  to 
meet  requests  as  they  are  received  through  a  leader  training  program. 
District  agents  have  attempted  to  help  executive  directors  identify  and 
utilize  local  resource  persons  where  no  county  home  demonstration  agent 
is  available,  as  in  Maverick  and  Robertson  Counties. 

A  district  agent  and  the  housing  and  home  furnishings  specialist  will 
cooperate  with  the  Dallas  Housing  Authority  in  developing  cooperative 
plans  for  the  program. 
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Wisconsin 

Hillside  Housing  Project  is  located  in  the  central  section  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  and  houses  636  families.  Of  these  families,  90  percent 
are  Negro,  5^  percent  receive  some  form  of  public  assistance.  The 
morale  is  very  low.  Attempts  by  the  Milwaukee  Recreation  Department 
to  provide  programs  for  residents  ha^e  made  little  progress. 

As  a  result  of  a  questionnaire,  a  group  of  10  Hillside  women  met  weekly 
during  April  and  May  1961.  The  women  indicated  they  were  most  interested 
in  a  clothing  workship.  The  program  was  initiated,  but  attendance  was 
sporadic.  The  women  who  were  faithful  in  attending  did  accomplish 
what  they  set  out  to  do.  One  was  very  enthusiastic  and  finished  several 
garments.  She  had  never  sewn  before,  so  it  was  a  real  accomplishment 
for  her.  The  group  later  had  units  on  nutrition,  meal  planning,  shop- 
ping, and  food  preparation.  Classes  continued  until  June  1962.  Atten- 
dance continued  to  be  small  despite  efforts  to  interest  more  people  by 
sending  out  flyers,  making  personal  visits,  and  establishing  a  nursery 
to  care  for  young  children. 

In  evaluating  the  program,  it  was  found  that  women  who  attended  bene- 
fitted greatly.  The  greatest  problem  is  to  motivate  them  to  attend 
classes.  The  plan  now  is  for  recruitment  to  be  done  by  the  welfare 
department.  Classes  will  be  conducted  one  day  a  week  over  a  6-month 
period  by  Extension  personnel  with  the  assistance  of  several  certified 
home  management  aides.  The  home  management  aides  have  been  trained 
by  the  home  agents. 
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APPENDIX 

Cooperative  Extension  Work 
In 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

Little  Rock.,  Arkansas 
April  1963 

SUGGESTIONS  BY  EXTENSION  SPECIALISTS  FOR  WORK  IN  HOUSING  PROJECTS 


Housing: 

1.  Check  house  plans  for  livability. 

2.  Check  kitchens  for  arrangement,  working  surface,  and 
storage  allowed. 

3.  Check  other  storage  facilities  for  design  and  maximum 
use  of  available  space. 

k.     Make  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  three  areas 
listed  above,  if  needed. 

Home  Management: 

Teach  classes  in: 

1.  How  to  get  the  most  for  your  money  when  you  shop. 
This  would  be  a  series  of  lessons. 

2.  Management  of  time  and  energy.  This  could  Include 
taking  care  of  the  house  and  equipment  and  overall 
management. 

Home  Furnishings: 

Teach  classes  in: 

1.  Inexpensive  ways  to  add  color  to  the  home. 

2.  Arranging  furniture  for  comfort  and  convenience. 
3*  Updating  furniture  on  hand. 

k.  Decorating  on  a  budget. 

5.  Home  furnishings  problems  and  how  to  solve  them. 

6.  Re- tying  springs  for  sofa  and  chair  cushions. 

7.  Refinishing  picture  frames. 

8.  Framing  and  hanging  pictures. 

9.  Selecting  furniture  and  accessories  for  the  home. 

10.  Window  treatments. 

11.  Slipcovering  furniture  for  easy  care. 

12.  Selection,  care,  use,  and  coordination  of  table  furnishings. 

13.  Management  of  energy  and  time  when  partially  disabled. 
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Foods: 



Teach  lessons  on: 

1.  Food  for  health  and  fitness — kinds  and  amounts  of  foods 
needed. 

2.  Buying  food  for  a  good  diet  (kinds  of  foods  that  should 
be  included). 

3.  Selection,  storage,  and  use  of  food — this  would  be  on 
how  to  buy,  best  way  to  store,  and  some  simple  demon- 
strations on  use. 

k.     How  to  vary  everyday  food — such  as  ways  to  use  ground 

meat,  vegetables,  etc. 
5*  Simple  nutritious  meals. 

Clothing: 

Teach  classes  in: 

1.  Consumer  buying  of  clothing. 

2.  Fabrics,  finishes,  and  care. 

3.  Personal  appearance  and  grooming. 

k.     Clothing  construction — simplified,  advanced,  and  tailor- 
ing (would  also  include  pattern  selection  and  alteration). 

Crafts: 

With  shorter  work  weeks  and  more  people  retiring,  an  increased  num- 
ber of  people  are  interested  in  hobbies  and  crafts.  It  would  be 
very  good  to  include  a  hobby  room,  recreation  room,  or  a  workshop 
in  the  housing  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  today. 


1.  Pride  in  surroundings  could  be  demonstrated  by  the  use 
of  "handmade"  lawn  equipment,  bird  feeders,  walkways, 
fences,  barbecue  grills,  gardens,  rock  gardens,  retaining 
walls,  gates,  wind  bells,  pottery,  yard  partitions,  etc. 

2.  Check  the  plans  submitted  by  the  landscaping  architects. 
As  most  of  these  architects  are  located  out  of  the  State, 
many  of  the  materials  recommended  may  not  be  best  suited 
for  this  area. 


Health: 


Teach  lessons  on: 
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1.  Sanitation  In  the  home. 

2.  The  importance  of  proper  health  habits  and  practices  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 

3.  Preventing  illness  through  immunization. 
h.     Proper  home  care  of  the  teeth. 

5.  Recognizing  early  symptoms  of  disease — when  to  see  a  doc- 
tor, 20  danger  signals  of  disease. 

6.  Your  family  doctor  and  dentist. 
7*  Exercise  and  health. 

8.  Understanding  mental  illness — promoting  good  mental  health 

in  the  family. 
9*  Sick  animals  that  threaten  your  health. 

10.  Physical,  emotional,  and  nutritional  health  of  children 
from  1  to  6,  6  to  12,  the  adolescent. 

11.  Planning  for  the  aging  years. 

12.  Home  care  for  the  sick. 

13 •  What  to  place  in  the  home  emergency  medicine  cabinet. 
ik.     Home  safety — child  safety — safety  begins  inside  a  man. 

Equipment  and  Lighting; 

Teach  classes  in: 

1.  The  vacuum  cleaner  and  its  uses. 

2.  Portable  lamps — design  qualities. 

3.  Selection  of  laundry  equipment. 

4.  Buying  an  iron  and  ironing  board. 

5.  Selection  of  cutlery. 

6.  Selection  of  pots  and  pans. 

7.  Buying  household  equipment. 

8.  Buying  small  electrical  appliances. 

9.  Selection  of  floor  polishers. 

10.  Selection  of  ranges. 

11.  Lamps  and  lighting  for  the  living  room. 

12.  Kitchen  lighting. 

Youth: 

In  a  housing  development  there  might  he  three  or  four  different  4-H 
Clubs.  They  might  be  in  different  areas  within  the  housing  develop- 
ment or  they  might  he  according  to  age  groups  covering  the  whole  area. 
For  example,  there  might  he  a  junior  club  made  up  primarily  of  10  and 
11  year  olds,  another  club  made  up  primarily  of  12  and  13  year  olds, 
and  then  a  senior  club  of  ik   year  old  and  older  youngsters. 

If  a  housing  development  does  not  have  a  community  building  in  which 
the  clubs  might  meet,  the  clubs  should  be  small.  They  should  not  be 
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larger  than  about  15  to  20  members  so  they  could  meet  in  the  living 
rooms  of  the  homes.  If  there  is  a  community  building,  the  clubs 
could  possibly  be  as  large  as  25  or  30  and  still  not  be  too  large 
for  lay  leadership  to  handle. 

The  minimum  leadership  of  a  club  is  a  lay  person  as  the  organiza- 
tion leader  and  two  lay  people  as  project  leaders.  Some  clubs, 
where  leadership  is  readily  available,  may  have  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  leaders,  all  of  whom  have  specific  roles. 

Child  Development; 

Teach  classes  in: 

1.  Caring  for  small  children. 

2.  Play  equipment. 
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and  State  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  Cooperating 
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